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THE MINIATURES. 
Sir Guy was a gallant knight, and gay 
Was the old lord’s lovely daughter— 
An heiress proud, and a large array 
Of knights and princes sought her. 


Though her heart beat fond and true for Guy, 
She had smiles and words for many ; 

And the laughing imp in her glancing eye 
Was as proud and as bold as any. 


Sir Guy was piqued at her wide strewn smiles, 
And a jealous eye kept o’er her— 

He was pained at her arts and cunning wiles, 
And he vow’d, though he must adore her, 


To cast the trifler from out his heart, 
With a solemn interdicter, 
And demand, though tears of blood should start, 
A RETURN OF EACH OTHER’S PICTER. SMIKE. 


Smike has done very well for a first attempt, and having 
written at order, and we are led to hope, from the evidence 
of genius which peeps through every line of the above, that 
he will redeem this promise of a bright future! 


eee 


THE PIRATE’S TREASURE. 


Arrer many months of anxious and painful expec- 
tancy, I at length succeeded in obtaining my appoint- 
ment to the situation I so ardently wished for. Des- 
pairing at my apparent want of success, I had given 
up all hopes, and had engaged to go surgeon in the 
Clydesdale to the East Indies, when the favorable 
result of my friend’s exertions changed the aspect of 
my affairs. My instructions set forth the necessity of 
my being at Surinam by a certain day, otherwise I 
should be too late to join the corps to which I was ap- 
pointed, which en the ceding up of the place to the 
Dutch, was to proceed to Canada. As it wanted only 
two months of that period, it became necessary to in- 
quite for some vessel without lossoftime. Giving up 
my engagement with the Clydesdale, I proceeded to 
theharbor, and after a toilsome search, succeeded in 
discovering a ship chartered by a Glasgow company ly- 
ing ready at the west quay, and to sail with that eve- 
ning’s tide. While I stood examining the vessel from 
the pier, two sailors, who seemed to be roaming idly 
about, stopped, and began to converse by my side. 

“Has the old Dart zot all her hands, Tom!” said 
the one, “that she has her ensign up for sailing? 
They say she is sold to the lubberly Dutchmen now 
~wWhat cheer to lend her a hand out, and get our sail- 
ing-penny for a glass of grog?” ‘No, no; bad cheer!” 
teplied the other ; ‘‘ mayhap I.didn’t tell you that I 
made atrip inher four years ago; and a cleaner or 
livelier thing is not on the water! But there is a limb 
ofthe big devil in her that is enough to cause her to 
tink to the bottom. ,Jt was in our voyage out that 
hedid for _—,, with the pump sounding-rod, be- 
cause the | ellow sniveleda bit, and was not handy 

jump when he was ordered aloft to set the fore-royal. 

Iwas his first voyage, and the boy was mortal afraid 
‘0 Venture ; but the captain swore he would make him, 





and in his passion took him a rap with the iron-rod 
and killed him, When he saw what he had done, he 
lifted, and hove him over the side ; and many a long 
day the men wondered what had become of little Bill, 
for they were all below at dinner, and none but my- 
self saw the transaction, It was needless for me to 
complain, and get him overhanled, as there were uo 
witnesses; but I left the ship, and births would be 


‘| scarce before I would sail with him again.” 


Knowing what tyrant shipmasters are in general, 
and how much their passengers’ comfort depends on 
them, I was somewhat startled by this piece of infor- 
mation respecting the temper of the man I purposed 
to sail with. But necessity hasnolaw! The circum- 
stance probably was much misrepresented, and, from 
a simple act of discipline, exaggerated to an act of 
wanton cruelty. But be that as it might, my affairs 
were urgent. There was no other vessel for the same 
port—I must either take my passage, or run the risk 
of being superseded. The thing was not to be thought 
of; so Il went and secured my birth. As my prepara- 
tions were few and trifling, I had everything arranged, 
and on board, just as the vessel was mooring from the 
quay. During the night we got down to the Cloch light- 
house, and stood off and on, waiting for the Captain, 
who had remained behind to get the ship cleared out 
at the Custom House. Soon afterwards he joined us, 
and the pilot leaving us in the return-boat, we stood 
down the Firth under all our canvas. 

For four weeks we hada quick and pleasant passage. 
The Dart did not belie her name; for being American 
built, and originally a privateer, she sailed uncommonly 
fast, generally running at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour. 

As I had expected, Captain Mahon proved to be, in 
point of acquirements, not at all above the common 
run of ship-masters. He was haughty and overbear- 
ing, and domineered over the crew with a high hand ; 
in return for which, he was evidently feared and de- 
tested by them all. He had been many years in the 
West Indies; part of which time he had ranged as 
commander of a privateer, and had between the fervid 
suns of such latitudes and the copious use of grog, 
become of a rich mahogany color, or something be- 
tween vermilion and the tint of a sheet of new copper. 
He was a middle sized man, squaie built, with a pow- 
erful and muscular frame. Hisaspect, naturaly harsh 
and forbidding, was rendered more so by the sinister 
expression of his left eye, which had been nearly forced 
out by some accident—and the lineaments of his 
countenance expressed plainly that he was passionate 
and furious in the extreme. In consequence of this, I 
kept rather distant and aloof; and except at meals we 
seldom exchanged more than ordinary civilities. 

By our. reckoning, our ship had now got into the 
latitude of the Bermudas, when one evening, at sunset, 
the wind, which had hitherto been favorable, fell at 
once into a dead calm. The day had been clear and 
bright; but now, huge masses of dark and conical- 
shaped clouds began to tower,over the horizon, which, 
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being tinged with the rays of the sun, displayed that 
lurid and deep brassy tint so well known to mariners 
as the token of an approaching storm. All the sailors 
were of opinion that we should have a coarse night ; 
and every precaution that good seamanship could sug- 
gest was taken to make the vessel snug before the gale 
came on. The oldest boys were sent up to hand and 
send down the royal and top-gailant sails, and strike 
the masts, while the top-sails and stays were close-reef- 
ed. These preparations were hardly accomplished, 
when the wind shifted, and took us a-back with such 
violence as nearly to capsize the vessel. The ship 
was put round as soon as possible, and brought-to till 
the gale should fall: while all hands remained on deck 
in case of any emergency. About ten, in the interval 
of a squall, we heard a gun fired as a signal of distress. 
The night was as black as pitch ; but the flash however 
showed us that the stranger was not far to the lee- 
ward; so, to avoid drifting on the wreck during the 
darkness, the main-top-sail was braced round and filled, 
and the ship hauled to the windward. In this manner 
we kept alternately beating and heaving-to as the gale 
rose or fell till the morning broke, when, through the 
haze, we perceived a small vessel with her masts car- 
ried away. As the wind had taken off, the Captain 
had gone to bed: so it was the mate’s watch on deck. 
The steersman, an old gray-headed seaman named 
James Gemmel, proposed to bear down and save the 
people, saying he had been twice wrecked himself, and 
knew what it was to bein sucha situatiou. As the 
Captain was below, the mate was irresolute what to do; 
being aware that the success of the speculation de- 
pended on their getting to Surinam before it was given 
up; however, he was at length persuaded—the helm 
was put up, and the ship bore away. 

As we neared the wreck, and were standing by the 
mizen shrouds with our glasses, the Captain came up 
from the cabin. He looked up with astonishment to 
the sails, and the direction of the vessel’s head, and, in 
a voice of suppressed passion, said, as he turned to the 
mate, ‘What is the meaning of this, Mr. Wylie? 
Who has dared to alter the ship’s course without my 
leave—when you know very well that we shall hardly 
be in time for the market, use what expedition we 
may?’ The young man was confused by this unex- 
pected challenge, and stammered out something about 
Gemmel having persuaded him. ‘It was me, Sir!’ 
respectfully interfered the old sailor, wishing to avert 
the storm from the mate; “I thought you wouldn’t 
have the heart to leave the wreck and these people to 
perish, wiihout lending a hand to save them, we should 
be neither Christians nor true seamen to desert her, 
and——.” ‘ )——n you and the wreck, you old can- 
ting rascal! do you pretend to stand there and preach 
to me ?” thundered the Captain, his fury breaking out: 
**T’ll teach you to disobey my orders!—I’ll give you 
something to think of?’ and seizing a capstan-bar 
which lay near him, he hurled it at the steersman with 

_all his might. The blow was effectual—one end of it 
struck him across the head with such force as to 
sweep him in an instant from his station at the wheel, 
and to dash him with violence against the lee-bu!warks 
where he lay bleeding, and motionless. “Take that 
and be d——d !” exclaimed the wretch as he took the 
helm, and sang out to them—“Stand by sheets and 
braces—hard a-lee—let go! In a twinkling the yards 
were braced round, and the Dart, laid within six points 
of the wind, and was flying through the water. 





Meanwhile Gemmel was lying without any one da- 
ring to assist him; for the crew were so confounded, 
that they seemed quite undetermined how to act. I 
stepped to him, therefore; and the mate following my 
example we lifted him up. As there was no appear- 
ance of respiration, I placed my hand on his heart— 
but pulsation had entirely ceased—the old man was 
dead. The bar had struck him directly on the tempo- 
ral bone, and had completely fractured that part of his 
skull. 

‘* He is a murdered man, Captain Mahon!” said I, 
laying down the body, ‘‘ murdered without cause or 
provocation.” ‘None of your remarks, Sir!,’”’ he re- 
torted ; “ what the devil have you to do with it? Do 
you mean to stir up my men to mutiny? Ordo you 
call disobeying my orders no provocation? I'll answer 
it to those who have a right to ask; but till then, let 
me see the man who dare open his mouth to me in this 
ship.” ‘I promise you,’ returned I, “that, though 
you rule and tyrannize here at present, your power 
shall have a termination, and you shall be called to ac- 
count for your conduct in this day’s work—rest assur- 
ed that this blood shall be required at your hands, 
though you have hitherto escaped punishment for what 
has stained them already.” This allusion to the mur- 
der of little Bill Burnet, seemed to stagger him con- 
siderably—he stopped short before me! and, while his 
face grew black with suppressed wrath and fury, whis- 
pered, “I warn you again, young man! to busy your- 
self with your own matters—meddle not with what 
does not concern you; and belay your slack jaw, or 
by ——! Rink Mahon will find a way to make it fast 
for you!” He then turned round, and walked for- 
ward to the forecastle. 

During this affray no attention had been paid to the 
wreck, though the crew had set up a yell of despair on 
seeing us leave them. Signals and shouts were still 
repeated; and a voice, louder in agony than the rest, 
implored our help for the love of the blessed Vigin; 
and offered riches and absolution to the whole ship’s 
company if they would but come back. The Captain 
was pacing fore and aft without appearing to notice 
them, when as if struck with some sudden thought, 
he lifted his glass to his eye—seemed to hesitate— 
walked on—and then, all at once changing his mind, 
he ordered the vessel again before the mind. 


On speaking of the wreck, she proved to be a Span- 
ish felucca from the island of Cuba, bound for Cura- 
coa, on the coast of the Caracoas. As they had lost 
their boats in the storm, and could not leave their ves- 
sel, our Captain lowered and manned our jolly boat, 
and went off to them. 

After an absence of some hours, he returned with 
the passengers, consisting of an elderly person in the 
garb of a catholic priest, a sick gentleman, a young la- 
dy, apparently daughter of the latter, and a female 
black slave. With the utmost difficulty, and writhing 
under some excruciating pain, the invalid was got on 
board, and carried dowh to the cabin, where he was 
laid on a bed on the floor. To the tender of my pro- 
feasional services, the invalid returned his thanks, and 
would have declined them, expressing his convic- 
tion of being past human aid; ut the young lady, 

“eagerly catching at even a remote hope ccess, ith- 


plored him with tears to accept my offer.” On exami- 
nation, I found his fears were but too well grounded. 
In his endeavors to assist the crew during the gale, he 





had been standing near the mast, part of which, or the 
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rigging, having fallen on him, had dislocated several 
of his ribs, and injured his spine beyond remedy. All 
that could now be done, was to affurd a little tempora- 
ry aid, which I did ; and, leaving him to the care of the 
young lady and the priest, I left the cabin. 

On deck I found all bustle and confusion. The ship 
was still lying-to, and the boats employed in bringing 
the goods out of the felucca, both of which were the 
property of the wounded gentleman. The body of the 
old man, Gemmel, had been removed somewhere out 
of sight; no trace of blood was vissible, and Captain 
Mahon seemed desirous to banish all recollections 
both of our quarrels and its origin. 

As the invalid was lying in the cabin, and my state 
room occupied by the lady and her female attendant, | 
got a temporary birth in the steerage made up for myself 
forthe night. I had not long thrown myself down on mv 
cot, which was only divided from the main-cabin by a 
bulk-head, when I was awakened by the deep groans 
of the Spaniard. The violence of his pain had again 
returned; and between the spasms, I heard the weep- 
ing and gentle voice of the lady soothing his agony, 
and trying to impart hopes, prospects to him, which 
her own hysterical sobs told plainly she did not herself 
feel. The priest also frequently joined, and urged him to 
confess. To this advice, he remained silent for awhile, 
but at length he addressed the lady: “ The Padre says 
true, Isabella! Time wears apace, and I feel that I 
shall soon be beyond its limits, and above its concerns! 
But ere I go, I would say that which it would impart 
peace to my mind to disclose—I would seek to leave 
you at least one human being to befriend and protect 
you in your utter helplessness. Alas! that Diego di 
Montaldo’s daughter should ever be thus destitute! 
Go, my love, I would be alone a little while with the 
father.” An agony of tears and sobs was the only re- 
turn made by the poor girl, while the priest, with 
gentle violence, led her into the state-room, 

“Now,’’ continued the dying man, ‘‘list.n to me 
while I have strength. You have only known me as 
a merchant in Cuba: but such I have not been always. 
Mine is an ancient and noble family in Catalonia; 
though I unhappily disgraced it, and have been 
estranged from it long. . I had the misfortune to have 
weak and indulgent parents, who idolized me as the 
heir of their house, and did not possess resolution 
enough to thwart me in any of my wishes or desires, 
however unreasonable. My boyhood being thus soil- 
ed, itis no matter of wonder that my youth should 
have proved wild and dissolute. My companions were 
as dissipated as myself, and much of our time was spent 
in gambling and ether extravagances. One evening at 
play I quarreled with a young nobleman of high rank 
andinfluences; we were both of us hot and passionate, 
80 we drew on the spot and fought, and I had the mis- 
fortune te run him through the heart and leave him 
dead, Not daring to remain Jonger at home, | fled in 
disguise to Barcelona, where I procured a passage in 
& vessel for the Spanish Main. On our voyage, we 
were taken by buccancers; and the roving and ventu- 
tous mode of life of these bold and daring men suiting 
both my inclination and finances, I agreed to make 
one of their number. For many months we were suc- 
cessful in our enterprize; we ranged the whole of the 
seas, and made a number of prizes, some of which 
were rich ships of our own colonies. In course of time, 
we amassed such a quantity of specie as to make us 
unwilling to venture it in one bottom; so we agreed 














to hide it ashore, and divide it on our return from our 
next expedition. But our good fortune forsook us at 
this time. During a calm, the boats of the Guarda- 
costa came on us, overpowered the ship, and made all 
the crew, except myself and two others, prisoners. We 
escaped with our boat, and succeeded in gaining the 
island of Cuba, where both of my comrades died of their 
wounds. Subsequent events induced me to settle at 
St. Juan de Buenavista, where I married and as a 
merchant, prospered, andbecamearich man. But my 
happiness lasted not! My wife caught the yellow fe- 
ver and died, leaving me only this one child. I now 
loathed the scene of my departed happiness, and felt 
all the longings of an exile to revisit my native country. 
For this purpose, I converted all my effects into 
money; and am thus far on my way to the hidden 
treasure, with which I intended to return to Spain. 
But the green hills of Catalonia will never more glad- 
den mine eyes! My hopes and wishes were only for 
my poor girl. Holy father! you know nota parent’s 
feelings—its anxieties and its fears! The thoughts of 
leaving my child to the mercy of strangers; or, it may 
may be, to their barbarities, in this lawless country, is 
far more dreadful than the anguish of my personal suf- 
ferings. With you rests my only hope. Promise me 
your protection toward her, and the half of all my 
wealth is yours.” 

‘* Earthly treasures,” replied the priest, “avail not 
with one whose desires are fixed beyond the little 
handful of dust which perisheth—my life is devoted to 
the service of my Creator; and the conversion of ig- 
norant men, men who have never heard of his salva- 
tion. On an errand of mercy came I to this land; and 
if the heathen receive it, how much more a daughter 
of our most holy church? I therefore, in behalf of 
our community, accept of your offer and, swear on this 
blessed emblem to fulfill all your wishes to the best of 
my poor abilities.” 


“ Enough, enough!” gaid Montaldo, ‘I am satisfi- 
ed! Among that archipelago of desert islands, known 
by the name of the Roccas, situated on the coast of 
the province of Venezuela, n New Granada, there is 
one called the Wolf-rock: it is the longest and most 
northern of the group, and lies the most to seaward. 
At the eastern point, which runs a little way into the 
sea, there stands an old vanilla, blasted and withered, 
and retaining buta single solitary branch. On the eve 
of the festival of St. Jago, the moon will be at her full 
in the west. At twenty minutes past midnight she 
will attain to her highest altitude in the heavens, and” 
then the shadow of the tree will be thrown due east. 
Watch till the branch and stem unite and form only: 
one line of shade—mark its extremety—for there, ten 
feet below the surface, the cask containing the gold ie’ 
buried. That gold, father, was sinfully got; but fasts 
and penances have been done, masscs without Num- 
ber have been said, and I trust that the blessed Vir- 
gin has interceded for the forgiveness of that great 
wickedness? I have now confessed all, and confide 
in your promises and as you perform your oath, so will 
the blessing or curse of a dying man abide with you, 
I feel faint, dying—oh! Jet me clasp my child once 
more to my heart befere I-——” 

Here the rest of the sentence became indistinct from 
the death-rattle in his throat. I leaped off my cot, and 
and sprang up the hatchway, and had my foot on the 
top of the companion-ladder, when a piercing shriek 





from below making me quicken my steps, I missed 
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my hold, and fell on some person stationed on the out- 


was formerly poor!” He then sprinkled the body with 


side of the cabin door. The person, without uttering | holy water, and continued ;—“as it hath pleased God to 


a single word, rose and ascended the steps; but as he 
emerged into the faint light which still lingered in the 
horizon, I fancied that I could distinguish him to be 
the Captain. On my entering, I found the,Spaniard 
dead, and his daughter lying in a state of insensibility 
by his side; while the female slave was howling and 
tearing her hair like one in a frenzy. The priest was 
entirely absorbed in his devotions; so without disturb- 
ing him, I lifted the lady and bore her into the state- 
room. The grater part of the night was passed in try- 
ing to restore her to sensation. 
each otherin such quick succession that I began to 
apprehend the result: but at length the hysterical pa- 
roxysm subsided, and tears coming to her relief, she 
became somewhat composed, when I left her in charge 
of her attendant. 

The next day was spent in taking out the remainder 
of the felucca’s cargo. There seemed now no anxiety 
on the captain's part to proceed on his voyage—he ap- 
peared to have forgot the necessity, expressed on a 
former occasion, of being in port within a limited time. 
He was often in a state of inebriety ; for the wine and 
spirits of the Spaniards were lavishly served out to the 
whole ship’s company, with whom he also mixed more; 
and banished that haughtiness of bearing which had 
marked his conduct hitherto. 

In the evening the body of Don Diego was brought 
upon deck, where his crew, under the superintendence 
of the priest, prepared it for its commitment to the 
deep. The corpse was, as is usual in such cases, 
wrapped up in the blankets and sheets in which it had 
lain, and a white napkin was tied over the face and 
head. In its right hand, which was crossed over the 
breast, was placed a gold doubloon. Its left held a 
small bag containing a book, a hammer, and a candle, 
while on the bosom was laid the little crucifix worn by 
the deceased. It was next enveloped in a hammock, 
with a couple of eight-pound shots, and a bag of ballast 
at the feet to sink it—the hammock was then care- 
fully and closely sewed up, and the whole operation 
finished by leaving the sail-needle thrust transversely 
through thenose. At midnight the vessel was hove-to, 
and all the ship’s company assembled at the lee gang- 
way. The Spaniards and negroes bore each a burning 
torch in his hand; the blaze of which, as they held 
them elevated above their heads, cast a strange and 
fearful light through the deep darkness, and illumined 
the ocean far and wide with a supernatural refulgency. 
When all was ready, the priest, accompanied by Isa- 
bella, came up from the cabin, and the Spaniards lift 
ing up the body carried it forward to the waist, where 
one of the ship’s grating had been put prejecting over 
the side, and on this the corpse was laid, with its feet 
to the water. Around this the torch-bearers formed a 
circle, and the priest, standing at the head, began the 
funeral service for the dead at sea. The wind had now 
subsided into a gentle breeze; and nothing disturbed 
the profound silence of the crew during mass, save the 
slight splashing of the waves against the windward 
side of the ship, and the deep-drawn, convulsive sobs 
of the young lady as she stood enveloped in her man 
tillo, in the obscurity of the main rigging. Mass being 
concluded, the priest solemnly chanted the funera! 
anthem :— May the angels conduct thee into Para- 
dise; may the martyrs receive thee at thy coming ; 
and mayest thou have eternal rest with Lazarus, who 


Fit after fit followed | 





take the soul of our dear brother here departed unto 
himself, we, therefore, commit his body to the deep, 
in the sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection 
on that day when the sea shall give up its dead. Let 
him restin peace!” The Spaniards responded ‘‘ Amen!” 
and the priest repeating, *‘ May his soul, and the souls 
of all the faithful departed, through the mercy of God, 
rest in peace—Amen!” made the sign of the cross; 
and the bow-chaser, which had been loaded and made 
ready for the occasion, firing, the end of the grating 
was gently elevated, and the corpse heavily plunged 
into the water. The waves parted heaving and foam- 
ing round the body as it disappeared; when to our 
horror and astonishment we beheldit, the next minute, 
slowly return to the surface, deprived of the canvas 
covering in which it had been sewed. The dead man 
came up as he had gone down, in an upright position, 
and floated a little time with his back to the vessel; 
but the motion of the water turned him round by de- 
grees till we distinctly saw his face. The head was 
thrown back, and the eyes wide open; and under the 
strong stream of light poured on them from the torches, 
they seemed to glare ghastly and fearfully upward. 
His gray hairs, long and disheveled, floated about his 
face, at times partially obscuring it; and one arm, 
stretched forth, and agitated by the action of the waves, 
appeared as if in the act of threatening us. When the 
first burst of horror had subsided, I caught hold of 
Isabella to prevent her seeing the body, and was lead- 
ing her off, when some of the men, lowering their 
torches from the main-chains, whispered that it was 
the murdered man, old James Gemmel. The captain 
had been hitherto looking on with the rest without 
having apparently recognized him; but when the name 
struck his ear, he shrank back and involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “It’s a lie—it’s an infamous lie! Who dares 
to say he was murdered? He went overboard two 
days ago. But don’t let him on board: for God’s sake 
keep him down, or he’ll take us with him to the bot- 
tom. Will nobody keep him down? Will nobody 
shove him off? Helm-a-lee!’”? he bawled out, waving 
the steersman; but the man had deserted his post, 
eager to see what was going on; he, therefore, ran to 
the wheel himself, and again issued his commands, 
“Let go the main-top-sail weather-braces, and bring 
round the yard! Let them go, I say!” His orders 
were speedily executed. The vessel gathered way and 
we quickly shot past the body of the old man. 

For several days after this, we pursued our course 
with a favorable wind which drove us swiftly forward 
on our voyage. The captain now kept himself con- 
stantly intoxicated, seldom made his appearance in the 
cabin, but left us altogether to the care of the steward. 
All subordination was now at an end—his whole time 
was spent among the seamen, with whom he mixed 
familiarly and was addressed by them without the 
slightest portion of that respect or deference commonly 
paid to the master of the vessel. The appearance of 
the men, also, was much altered. From the careless 
mirth and gayety, and the characteristic good humor 
of sailors, there was now a sullenness and g!oom only 
visible. A constant whispering—a constant cabaling 
was going on—a perpetual discussion, as if some de- 
sign of moment was in agitation, or some step of deep 
importance was about to be taken. All sociality and 
confidence toward each other were banished. In place 
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of conversing together in a body, as formerly, they | wonderful a thing as twist your windpipe and send 
now walked about in detached parties, and among) you over the side to cool yourself a bit; and so I would 
them the boatswain and carpenter seemed to take an | serve you in the turning of a wave, if it was not that 
active lead. Yet, in the midst of all this disorder, a we may have use for you yet! I see in what quarter 
few of our own crew kept themselves separate, taking | the wind sets; but mind your eye; for sink me if I 
no share in the general consultation; but, from the | don’t keep a sharp look out a-head over you.” 

anxiety expressed in their countenance, as wellasin| J jw saw that things had come to a crisis—that the 


that of the mate, I foresaw some storm was brooding, | crew meant to turn pirates; and I was to be detained 


ead about nf sr tg our heads. ' among them for{the sake of my professional services. 

Since Montaldo 8 death, Isabella had been in the | 7 gouyid not, without a shudder, reflect on what must 
habit of leaving her cabin after sun-set, to enjoy the | he the fate of Isabella among such a crew of reckless 
coolness of the evening breeze; and in this she was! yijjaing; but I firmly resolved that, come what might, 
sometimes joined by the priest, but more frequently | ;,y protection and care over her, should cease, but 
was only attended by her slave. One evening she | : a 





came up as usual, and after walking back and forward | 


on the deck till the dews began to fall, she turned to 


way, one of the negroes who now in the absence of all 
discipline, lounged about the quarter-deck, without re- 
buke, shut down the head, and throwing himself on it, 
declared that none should make him rise without the 
reward of akiss. This piece of insolence was receiv- 
ed with an encouraging laugh by his fellows, and 
several slang expressions of wit were uttered, which 
were loudly applauded by those around. Without a 
word of remonstrance, Isabella timidly stooped, and 
would have attempted getting down the ladder without 
disturbing the slave: when, burning with indignation, 
I seized the rascal by the collar, and pitched him head 
foremost along the deck. In an instant he got on his 
legs, and pulling a long clasp-knife out of his pocket, 
with a loud imprecation he made toward me. All the 
other negroes likewise made a motion to assist him, 
and I expected to be assailed on all hands, when the 
mate interfered, and laying hold of the marlin-spike, 
which I had caught to defend myself, pushed me back, 
as he whispered, ‘Are you mad, that you interfere? 
For heaven’s sake, keep quiet, for I have no authority 
over the crew now!” And he spoke the truth; for 
the negro, brandishing his knife, and supported by his 
comrades, was again advancing, when the hoarse voice 
of the boatswain, as he ran to the scene of action, ar- 
rested his progress, 

“Hallo! you there, what’s the squall for? Avast, 
avast, Mingo! off hands is fair play—ship that blade 
of yours, or ill send my fist through your ribs, and 
make day-light shine through them in a minute.” I 
related the behavior of the negro, and was requesting 
him to order the slaves forward, when I was cut short 
— There are no slaves here, young man! we are alike 
free in a British ship. But blast his eyes for an inso- 





with my life. 
To be prepared for the worst, I immediately went 


go below: but just as we approached the companion- | below, loaded my pistols, and concealed them in my 


breast, securing at the same time all my money and 
papers abont my person. While thus employed, one 
of the cabin-boys came down for a spy-glass, saying 
that a sail had hove in sight to windward. Upon this 


| I followed him, up, and found the crew collected to- 


gether in clamorous consultation as to the course they 
should follow. Some were for lying-to till she came 
down, and taking her, if a merchantman ; and if not, 
they could easily sheer off—but this motion was over- 
ruled by the majority, who judged it best to keep clear 
for fear of accidents; accordingly all the spare canvas 
was set, and we were soon gaining large before the 
wind. But the Dart, though reckoned the first sailer 
out of Clyde when close hauled on a wind, was by no 
means fleet when squared away and going free: she 
had now met with her match, for the stranger was 
evidently gaining rapidly on us, and in two hours we 
saw it was impossible for us to escape. The priest 
and I were ordered down with a threat of instant death 
if we offered to come on deck, or make any attempt to 
attract observation. 

I now communicated to Isabella my apprehensions 
with respect to the crew, along with my resolution to 
leave the vessel if the other proved a man of war, and 
earnestly advised both her and the priest to take ad- 
vantage of italso. She thanked me with a look and 
smile that told me how sensible she was of the inter- 
est I felt in her welfare, and expressed her willingness 
to be guided by me in whatever way I thought best. 

Shortly after we heard a gun fired to bring us to, 
and the Dart hailed and questioned as to her port and 
destination. The answers, it appeared, were thought 
evasive and unsatisfactory, for we were ordered to 
come close under the lee-quarter of his Majesty’s sloop 


lent son of a thief; he pretend to kiss the pretty girl! | of war Tartar, while they sent to examine our papers. 
I'll let him know she belongs to his betters! Theblack | This was now our only chance, and I resolved, that 
wench is good enough for him any day. Come my | if the officer should not come below, I would force the 





dear!” he continued, turning to Isabella, “give me 
the same hire, and I’ll undertake to clear the way for 
you myself.” He made as if he meant to approach 
her, when, careless of what the consequences might 
be to myself, I hastily stepped forward, and lifting up 
the head of the companion, Isabella in an instant 
darted below. ‘ This lady is no fit subject for either 
wit or insolence,” said I, shutting the door, “and he 
is less than man who would insult an unprotected 
female.” For a little while he stood eyeing me as if 
hesitating whether he should resent my interference, 
or remain passive; at length he turned slowly and dog- 
gedly away as he uttered—* You ruffle big, and crow 
with a brisk note, my lad! But I’ve seen me do as 





companion-door, and claim his protection. But I was 
not put to this alternative. As soon as he arrived, I 
heard him desire the hatches to be taken off, and order 
his men to examine the hold. The inspection did not 
satisfy him; for he hailed the sloop and reporved that 
there were Spanish goods on board which did not ap- 
pear in the manifest:—“'Then remain on board, and 
keep your stern lights burning all night, and take 
charge of the ship!” was the reply. In a state of irk- 
some suspense we remained nearly two hours, ex- 
pecting every minute to hear the officer descending. 
At length, to our relief, the companion doors were 
unlocked, and a young man, attended by our captain, 


| entered the cabin. He looked surprized on seeing us 
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and bowing to Isabella, apologized for intruding at 
such an unseasonable hour. “ But ! was not given to 
understand,” he added, “that there were passengers 
in the ship—prisoners I should rather pronounce it, 
Mr. Mahone, for you seem to have had them under 
lock and key, which is rather an unusual mode of 
treating ladies at least. No wine, sir!” he continued, 
motioning away the bottles which the captain was 
hastily placing on the table—“ no wine, but be pleased 
to show me your register and bill of lading.” 

He had not been long seated to inspect them when 
a shuffling and hurried sound of feet was heard over- 
head, and a voice calling on Mr. Duff for assistance, 
showed that some scuffle had taken place above. In- 


stantaneously we all started to our feet, and the lieu- | 
tenant was in the act of drawing his sword, when, | 


accidentally looking round, I observed Mahone pre- 
senting a pisto] behind. With a cry of warning, I 
threw myself forward, and had just time to strike the 
weapon lightly aside, when it went off. The ball nar- 
rowly missed the head of Duff, for whom it had been 
aimed, but struck the priest immediately over the right 
eye, who, making one desperate and convulsive leap 
as high as the ceiling, sunk down dead, and before the 
captain could pull out another, I discharged the con- 
tents of mine into his breast. We then rushed upon 
deck; but it was only to find the boat’s crew had been 
mastered, and to behold the last of the men tumbled 
overboard. The pirates then dispersed, and exerted 
themselves to get the ship speedily under way; while 


the boatswain sung out to extinguish the lanterns, | 


that the Tartar might not be guided by the lights. 
“Its all over with us!” exclaimed my companion; 
** but follow me—we have one chance for our lives yet. 
Our boat is yet still towing astern; do you throw your- 
self over, and swim till I slide down the painter, and 


cut her a drift. Come, bear a hand, and jump! don’t | 


you see.them hastening aft?’ and in an instant he 


pitched himself off the taffrel, slid down the rope which | 
held the boat, and cast her loose. But this advice, | 


however judicious, it was impossible for me to follow— 
for, at that moment, repeated shrieks from Isabella 
put to flight all thoughts for my own individual safety ; 
I, therefore, hurried back to the cabin, determined that 
if I could not rescue her along with myself, to remain, 
and protect her with my life. Andina happy time I 
arrived! The candles were still burning on the table; 
and through the smoke of the pistols, which still filled 
the cabin, I beheld her struggling in the arms of a 
negro—the identical slave who had displayed such in- 
solence in the early part of the evening. With one 
stroke of the butt end of my pistol I fractured the curs- 
ed villain’s skull—caught up Isabella in my arms—ran 


up the ladder, and had nearly gained the side, when | 


the boatswain, attracted by her white garments, left 
the helm to intercept—and I saw the gleam of his up- 
lifted cutlass on the point of descending, when he was 
suddenly struck down by some person from behind. 
I did not stop to discover who had done me this good 
office, but hailing Duff, and clasping Isabella firmly to 
my heart, I plungei into the water, followed by my 


unknown ally. With the aid of my companion, whom | 
I now found to be John Wylie, the mate, we easily | 


Managed to support our charge till the boat reached 
us: when we found that the greater part of the men 
had been rescued in a similar manner. 

When the morning dawned, we perceived the Dart, 


like a speck in the horizon, and the sloop of war in| 








| close chase. Our attention was next turned to our 
| own situation, which was by no means enviable; we 
| had escaped, it is true, with our lives, for the present; 
| but without a morsel of food, or a single drop of fresh 
water, with us in the boat; we could, at best, only ex- 
| pect to protract existence for a few days longer, and 
| then yield them up ultimately in horror and misery. 
| By an observation taken the day before, on board of the 
| Tartar, Mr. Duff informed us that we were to the north- 
| east of the Bahamas; and distant about one hundred 
| and seventy miles trom Walling’s Island, which was 

the nearest land. This was along distance; but, as 
despair never enters the breast of a British sailor, even 
| in situations of the utmost extremity, we cheered up 
each other; and, as no other resource was left us, we 
manned our oars, and pulled away with life, trusting 
to the chance of meeting with some vessel, of which 
there was a strong probability, as this was the com- 
mon course of leeward traders. And our hopes were 
not disappointed! for next day we fortunately fell in 
with a brig from the Azores, bound for Porto Rico, on 
board of which we were received with much kindness; 
| and, in five days, we found ourselves safely moored in 
Porto-Real harbor. 

My first step on landing was to inquire for a board. 
ing-house for Isabella, and I had the good luck to be 
directed to one kept by a respectable Scottish family, 
in Orange Terrace, and to this I conducted her. My 
next transaction was to charter a small cutter; and to 
communicate to Duff the secret of the hidden treasure; 
at the same time, asking him to adventure himself and 
his men on its recovery. lalso gave him to under- 
stand the probability of a rencontre with the pirates, 
/in the event of their having escaped the sloop, forI 
was aware that Mahone had overheard the whole con- 
fession, from my finding him listening at the cabin 
door. Without hesitation, the lieutenant at once agreed 
to accompany me, and engaging some hands out of @ 
vessel newly arrived, we soon mustered a party of four- 
teen men. As it wanted only six days of the festival 
of St. Jago, and the distance across the Caribbean sea 
was great enough to require all our exertions to be 
there in time, we embarked and sailed that very night. 

Our cutter proved a prime sailer—and though the 
winds were light and variable, by the help of our sweeps 
we made the Roccas on the evening of the sixth day. 
As the Spaniard had foretold, the moon was ciimbing 
: the western sky, and pouring the fulness of her splen- 
‘dor with a mild and beautiful effulgence on the un- 
| troubled deep, as we slowly drifted with the current 
between the Wolf-rock and the adjacent isle. All was 
silent and calm over the whole desert archipelago and 
the vast surrounding waters, save now and then the 
sudden flight of a sea-fowl awakening from its slumb- 
ers as we passed ; or the occasional roar of the jaguar 
faintly wafted from the main land. We ran the cutter 
into a deep and narrow creek; moored her safe, and 
proceeded well armed, to the eastern extremity. There 
we found the projecting point of land, and the old va- 
nilla tree exactly in the situation described—its huge, 
twisted trunk was still entire; and from the end of its 
solitary branch, which was graced by a few scattered 
leaves, the body of a man in the garb of a sailor hung 
suspended in irons. The clothes had preserved the 
body from the birds of prey, but the head was picked 
clean and bare, leaving the eyeless and bleached skull 
to glitter white in the moonlight. In perfect silence, 
and with something of awe on our spirits impressed 
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by the solitude, and dreariness of the scene, we seated 
ourselves on the recks, and with my time-piece in my 
hand, I began to mark the progress of the shadow. 
For nearly three hours we watched in this manner, 
listening attentively for the slighest sound from sea- 
ward; but everything continued hushed and still, ex- 
cept the creaking of the chain as the dead man swang 
to and fro in the breeze. Midnight was now drawing 
near—the moon, radiant and full, was careering high 
through the deep blue of heaven, and the shadows of 
the branch and stem were approaching each other, and 
toward the desired point. At length the hand of my 
time-piece pointed to within one minute of the time. 
It passed over. The branch and stem now merged 
into one, and threw their shadow due east; and the 
first spadeful of earth had been thrown out, when the 
man who had been stationed to keep a look-out came 
running to inform us that a boat was rapidly approach- 
ing from the east. We immediately concluded that 
they must be part of the Dart’s crew; and their long 
and vigorous strokes, as they stretched out to the full 
extent of their oars, showed that they knew the import- 
ance of every minute that had elapsed. Our imple- 
ments for digging were hastily laid aside, and we con- 
cealed ourselves among the rocks till they should come 
within reach. In a short time the boat was seen 
ashore, and eight armed men came forward ; partly 
Spaniards and parly the ship’s crew: among whom I 
recognized the boatswain, and, to my surprize, Ma- 
hone, whom I had shot and left for dead in the cabin. 
Without giving them time to prepare for the assault, 
we quitted our shelter, and sprang among them at 
once, laying about with our cutlasses. For a little 
space the skirmish was toughly and hotly contested ; 
for the pirates were resolute and reckless, and fought 
with the desperation of men who knew that the only 
chance for their lives lay in their. own exertions. In 
the confusion of the fray I had lost sight of Duff, and 
was closely engaged with one of the Spaniards, when 
the voice of the boatswain shouting forth a horrible 
imprecation, sounded immediately behind me. I turn- 
ed round, and sprang aside from the sweep of his cut- 
lass, and as my pistols were both empty, retreated, 
acting on the defensive ; when he pulled out his, fired, 
and hurled the weapon at my head. The shot passed 
without injuring me—but the pistol, aimed with better 
effect, struck me full on the forehead. A thousand 
sparks ef light flashed from my eyes—I felt myself 
reeling and on the point of falling, when a cut across 
the shoulder stretched me at once on the ground. 
When I recovered from my stupor, and opened my 
eyes, the morning was far advanced—the sun was 
shining bright over head; and I found myself at sea, 
lying on the deck of the cutter; and Duff busily dress- 
ing my wounds. From him I learned that the pirates 
had been mastered after a severe conflict—in which 
four had been slain, and left on the Island; two had 
escaped unobserved during the fight, and made off 
with their boat; and two had been wounded, and were 
prisoners on board, one of whom was Mahone. On 
our arrival at Port Rico, we delivered them over to the 
civil power; and, soon afterwaid, Mahone was tried 
for the murder of the priest, when he was convicted 
on our evidence, condemned, and executed. 


Under good nursing and care, I gradually recovered ; 
and, by the fall of the season, without any further ad- 
ventures, I once more landed safe in Scotland. 





orphan whom I first saw on the western ocean—but 
the happy mistress of a happy home, diffusing life and 
gladness on all around her. My friend Duff has lately 
been placed on the list of post captains, and is anx- 
iously waiting for more bustling times, when there 
willbe more knocking about, and more hard blows 
got, than what our present peace establishment admits 
of, John Wylie, too, has had advancement in his line, 
being now master of one of the finest ships from Clyde; 
and I had the additional satisfaction of knowing that 
none of the crew had reason to regret their having 
jeopardized their lives in fighting for the “ Pirate’s 
Treasure.” 


_—eTeeerrrrrrnn 


LIFE’S SEASONS. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 
Oh, man’s brief life is but a year 
Of sunshine, cloud and shower ; 
And cheering thoughts and lofty deeds 
Are children of an hour. 
His Infancy is like the Spring 
’Neath fair Italia’s skies, 
Where Nature seems a holyday 
Mid lingering melodies. 
His smile is like Aurora’s’ blush 
When first she greets the day ; 
His tears like dew-drops on the rose, 
That noon must kiss away. 


His Youth is Summer and its sun 
That ripes the vintage rare, 

.While thousands of delicious things 
Give perfume to the air : 

When Passion, like a morning’s storm, 
Oft drives bright Peace away ; 

Yet soon, like bird on watery track, 

She turns her wearied pinions back, 
And gilds a brighter day. 


And Manhood-—it is Autumn’s prime, 
Bedeck’d in sober guise, 

While Passion hath become as mild 
As Autumn’s mellow skies, 

Wien boughis bent low with luscious fruit, 
And fields of golden grain, 

Tell that the sweat of brow, and toil 
Of hand were not in vain. 

Oh, e’er may man in sober life, 
When Autumn brown appears, 

Fear not, with backward glance, to scan 
The deeds of former years. 


Old age—alas! ’tis Winter drear, 
In robe of snowy white, 

When each green herb and lovely flower 
Hath vanish’d from the sight, 

And only Memory’s faithful skill 
Can paint with colors true, 

The bright-wing’d, sweet-toned hours of Youth— 
Life’s sparkling morning’s dew ! 

Oh, slowly flows the chilly blood 
From out the frozen heart, 

And only Heaven’s eternal Spring 
Can bid the spell depart! 


THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 
A LEGEND OF GERMANY. 


A sMA.t hamlet rested upon the side of one of the 
lofty mountains of the Julian Alp2, which thence tow- 
ering aloft, concealed from view its snow-crowned peak 





Isabella is not now that destitute and unprotected 


amid the encircling clouds of night. 
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Three persons still lingered around the scanty fire in 
the cheerless kitchen of the inn, though it was mid- 
night. Silence had fallen upon them as they gazed on 
the decaying embers, which now blazed up, then sank 
again, sending forth no warmth nor creating any 
sound indicative of their presence, save now and then 
a sharp crackling as the landlord stirred them up. 
They smoked their pipes with that meditative look pe- 
culiar to those who have just heard, as they had, a 
wild and fearful narrative. The narrator, and the most 
remarkadle of the three, was a stranger, only just 
arrived in the vicinity after some years of foreign tra- 
vel. Want and hardship in other lands had given him 
the appearance of an older man than in reality he was, 
by usurping a few of the wrinkles of time to trace them 
on his visage. The fierce rays of a tropic sun had 
bronzed his complexion, and constant familiarity with 
danger had bestowed upon him the reckless, undaunt- 
ed air of a warrior not unused to scenes of blood and 
strife. Yet the soldier’s manly frankness was wanting; 
for in the quick, glancing eye and compressed lip, 
might be seen the workings of a mind capable of de- 
vising anything subtle and villianous, allied to the re- 
solution necessary for the execution of any of his 
schemes. 

‘Look ye, my good friend,” putting aside the lamp 
which rested upon the table placed behind himself and 
the person he addressed, did you ‘ deny your belief of 
what I said concerning the spirits who walk among 
our hills at night? Do you not believe in them ?” 

‘Certainly not,” replied he, with a sort of forced 
scornful smile, as if by it he would discover a mind of 
superior mould; yet that were foolish, since by the at- 
tempt ata sneer, he did but betray the superstitious 
weakness he strove to conceal. 

None of the horrible tales of his native land seemed 
capable of receiving any credit in the stranger’s mind, 
for the quick glance of recognition which passed—un- 
observed by their companion—between the old host 
and himself, the cause of his conduct became evident, 
since some plot seemed hatching between them which 
could bring no good to the other—who was a miller— 
as he was the person imposed upon. 

“ll tell you what, my worthy friend,” said the 
host, interrupting their continued discussion, ‘*’tis 
fall time to part; so, my good Frans, canst take a 
hint?” 

“Why, yes,” said the miller, in uncertain tone, as 
he doubted whether to go or to remain; but rising, he 
walked to the window and looked out upon the sky, 
then with a cold shudder he closed the casement and 
returning to the hearth, sat down in silence. 

‘Well, miller, what’s your mind ?” 

**T think I will remain here to-night.” 

**Couldn’t think of it miller.” 

‘* Well, Hans,”’ said he, after a little while, ‘I sup- 
pose I must go, as you will not let mestay: but let me 
tell you, I shall not soon forget this,” and hastily wish- 
ing the stranger ‘‘a good night’s rest,” he turned his 
steps homeward. 

No sooner had the last echo of his footsteps died 
away, than the host, shaking the stranger cordially by 
the hand, exclaimad “ Right glad am I to see you again, 
my worthy Kleiner; a fine game you've played upon 
our friendly miller.’’ 

“Ay, truly, old friend; little does he think that he 
has spent the whole evening listening to the words of 





a rival, returned to claim the bride he strove so long to- 
win.” 

“Ah, my good boy, strange things have happened 
since you left us, to seek a fortune in foreign lands.” 

‘‘What? what? my lovely Marie has—” 

‘* Married the miller.” 

‘ By all the spirits of the Hartz, and fiends of hell! 
I would have slain him while he stood before me, had 
I but known that he had dared to wed my promised 
pride.” 

The demon of passion, with magic hand, changed 
the expression of his visage. Where previously reign- 
ed the calm, contented look of the traveler, returned 
to his native land to seek his affianced wife, now pre- 
dominated the thirst for vengeance. He rushed to the 
door as if to pursue the miller, but the host threw him- 
self before lim. 

“Be calm, good Kleiner; I have a scheme which 
shall, by one blow, destroy the miller and his family. 
Listen now. 

Gradually, as the fell plot discovered to the traveler 
a new way of revenge, his whole appearance changed, 
and when the host concluded, his external fierceness 
had disappeared; but the calm that pervaded his 
countenance showed the consuming fire that glowed 
within. Let us leave them, hastily preparing for the 
execution of their plot, and accompany the miller as 
he ascends the rugged path which leads to his moun- 
tain home. 

There are those who will utter their disbelief of 
something they consider ridiculous, who, when alone in 
some wild glen, or trackless forest, will ponder on the 
subject, in spite of their wish to think of something 
less fearful, till from very fear, they own to themselves 
their belief in what they have heard, and thus hope to 
exercise the phantom which haunts their minds. Such 
was the miller, and frightful were the images which 
filled his imagination as he pursued his mountain path. 
He became convinced of what he had before denied, 
and from every rock and hillock, from every bush and 
tree, he expected some awful spirit to appear and over- 
whelm him in his wrath. 

His nature was fierce and fiery : though in his cool- 
er moments he had been styled cowardly, and even 
justly so; yet, when arroused by an imagined injury, 
he could, like many others in this world, perform feats 
on the impulse of the moment, which, when calm, he 
had not the heart even to attempt. He was quick and 
vindictive, and it was always as convenient to forget @ 
favor, as it was natural for him to remember an injury. 
He was alive to suspicion and jealousy, and as his 
character was an exception to the national one, he was 
hated and despised by all save one sweet soul, who 
seemed tolove him most when most she saw him 
spurned. 

Who can account for woman’s love? Who can de- 
scribe that sweet flower, growing unnoticed upon & 
tender stalk, blooming the while for the most worth- 
less object upon earth—a jealous husband, but she who 
owns the passions ? 

In her case, she loved not her husband merely be- 
cause he had once been the very god of her affection,. 
but because she saw in him the scape-goat, as it were, 
of his fellows, and she knew he needed all her love to 
make him happy. When passion had endowed 


him with more than his usual strength and courage, 
aud he burst out with threats and imprecation against 
neighbor, she, poor, ill-used creature, would cling to 
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his neck, his arms, his knees, praying him to be calm, 
and detaining him, till reason had again assumed her 
empire, Sometimes incensed at her interference, he 
would with brutal violence dash her from him, then 
curse her for her—love! Yet, though the violent love 
he always professed for her before marriage, ceased 
with the ceremony, and did not even dwindle into the 
solid admiration and esteem it often does, he watched 
her with the same vigilance that a boy would a new- 
purchased dog, to see that none should dare be kind to 
him, lest some one should wrest his growing authori- 
ty from him. 

He neared his home; it was truly a grand and mag- 
nificent retreat, and yet, of course, had been sought 
by him, merely on account of its utility; and therefore 
in gazing upon it, its use gratified his desire for mere 
gain more than its sublimity fired his imagination. 
The scene was wild but beautiful. Some hundred feet 
above where he stood, 4 mouutain torrent dashed over 
a precipice, and on each side of the ravine through 
which it took course, lay two immense rocks, hem- 
ming and protecting the pretty stream below; a few 
stunted evergreens partially covered the steep rocks, 
finding but scanty room to take root in their cliffs. 


For one moment the miller deliberated whether he 
should take the usual yet rather dangerous footpath 
up the rock, or follow the more circuitous horse-road 
which was much safer; he chose the latter, which 
was not much used. He gained at length the rocky 
summit and plainly saw the light burning in his 
dwelling, but as he turned his head to look in another 
direction, the pulsations of his heart ceased, his hair 
stood on-end, for he beheld a tall, stately figure, whose 
white dress seemed besmeared with human blood; in 
his right hand he held a scull, within which glowed a 
light ; in his left, a massive fleshless bone. 

Fear crept upon him as he gazed. A cold death- 
like chill ran through his veins, and his shaking knees 
prevented his accomplishing the purpose of his heart. 
A sepulchre-toned voice thus with measured accents 
sounded in his ear : 

“Stand and listen, man of,clay; the fiery spirit of 
vengeance who rides upon the thunder-cloud and 
directs the forked lightning, bids ye listen and obey. 
The rival ye thought dead, will this night return; the 
wife of your bosom will fly with him.” 

An unbroken pause ensued; at last, the miller rais- 
ing his head, glanced at the spot where he had seen 
the misty spirit; it had vanished. For one moment 
he did not seem to realize what he had seen and heard; 
the next, as the assertion of his wife’s infidelity occur- 
red to him, he rushed toward the house; the door 
yielded to his might, but no wife greeted him; he seat- 
ed himself, the sense of fear left him, but the determi- 
nation of revenge had taken possession of his mind, 
for jealousy had stung him deeply; he believed his 
wife guilty, and then a thought struck him; with the 
fury of a maniac he knocked at his bed-room door un- 
til it flew off the hinges. She was not there! His 
Worst suspicions seemed confirmed, and in his bosom 
Teigned that species of phrenzy, the person affected 
with which, often says and does things of which he is 
unconscious. The noise he had made awoke his little 
babe, whose wail now met his ear. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he shrieked, “art thou there, child 
of a guilty mother.” He snatched the infant from its 
Pillow, and for a moment gazed fixedly upon it: bat 





nota spark of parental fondness was in that gaze, for 
if any had ever existed, his passion had smothered its 
influence. Unmindful of his screams, he shook the 
boy, as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Death were better for thee boy, 
than life, embittered by the knowledge of a mother’s 
crime! Madly he flew from the house; a little be- 
yond the threshold he beheld his wife approaching 
him. 

‘‘ Ah, husband,” said she, sweetly, ‘‘I have waited 
very, very long for you, beneath the rocks. 

“Woman, it is false! You have been to see your 
paramour. Away!’ 

She saw her child, who cried as he heard his moth- 
er’s voice, and discovering upon her husband’s counte- 
nance, as she approached him, the fiendish marks of 
rage, she attempted to snatch her child, fearing for its 
safety. He pushed her from him. 

‘*‘ Husband—Frans, what would you do? Give me 
my child.” But with one arm he held aloft his weep- 
ing boy, and with the other, clasped his wife. 

‘Come on—on with me, base woman! Upon yon- 
der precipice’s edge, you shall gaze upon his destruc- 
tion! It will be so sweet to see thy sorrow !” 

My child, my child! give me my child! Oh Frans, 
by all you hold sacred, I pray you give me back my 
boy y 

She prayed, she screamed, she clung to his knees to 
deter him from his evident intention. In vain! Who, 
with one spark of humanity glowing in his frame, or 
who, with even the outward attributes of man, could 
have resisted that fair being’s prayers for the safety of 
her child? Who could have disbelieved her protesta- 
tions of innocence ? 

He gained the precipice’s slippery edge, dragging af- 
ter him his shrieking wife, who clung to him with 
more than woman’s strength, striving to detain him. 

‘Spare him, Frans! spare our sweet child!” 

But, unmoved as the firm rock he stood upon, he 
threw his left hand upon her shoulder and pressed her 
to the ground. 

‘Now, base adulteress, behold the death of your 
babe,” he said, and at arm’s length held aloft the un- 
conscious boy. It was where the cataract dashed 
down into the foaming abyss, he cast his only child! 
A wild laugh burst from his lips. His revenge was 
complete ! 

Then, for the first time, reason threw one bright 
gleam to illume his tumultuous bosom. He gazed up- 
on the fair being who lay insensible at his feet—yet no 
pity evinced itself forher; he seemed indeed conscious 
of his act, for seeing her revive a little he exclaimed, : 
“Go now and seek your paramour; your husband 
follows his child!” then giving one high leap into the 
air, fell deep into the wild, watery cataract. 

Poor ill-used wife! innocent, yet believed guilty, 
what was ther your state? Morning dawned and be- 
held the widowed wife, the childless mother, gazing 
vacantly into the grave of her husband and son. But 
two others, the stranger, the former rival of the miller, 
and the villainous host, were there. 

“ Behold, woman,” exclaimed the former. “Iam he, 
who in the guise of the spirit of Vengeance, fed thy 
husband’s ear with stories of thy infidelity I, once his 
rival, now the enemy of thee, base woman !” 

He had approached so near to her as he spoke, that 
she leant her head as to whisper to him; he bent low ; 
with one bound she placed him between herself and 
the fatal brink, and, quick as lightning, pushed him 
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toward it with all her force—forin one mément, al-|her couple of thousands a year, to be the eccentric 
though the morning had found her a raving maniac, | partner.” 

she saw the cause of her husband’s conduct. In vain Fred's curiosity was now raised. He entreated to 
he endeavored to regain his balance. He slipped, and | be made acquainted with this strange whim; and, a 
then rolled over into the yawning chasm, to meet in| fresh bottle having been placed before the friends, it 


death the victims of his wrath. 

The country people still point out the fatal spot to 
the traveler, and strange tales are told of a woman’s 
spirit that still flies about the Miller's Cliff—and even 
now, though fifty years have passed since the occur- 
rence of the events mentioned in this narrative, none 
dare venture near the rock of The Wife’s Revenge. 








TIE CINDER-KING. 


Who is it that sits in the kitchen, and weeps, 

While tick goes the clock and the tabby-cat sleeps— 
That watches the grate withont ceasing, to spy 
Whether purses or coffins will out of it fly ? 


Tis Betty, who saw the false tailor, Bob Scott, 
Lead a bride to the altar, which bride she was not: 
’Tis Betty, determined love from her to fling, 

And woo, for his riches, the dark Cinder-King. 


No spent tallow-candle-grease fattened the soil, 

And the blue-burning lamp had half wasted its oil, 
And the black-beetle boldly came crawling from far, 
And the red coals were sinking beneath the third bar; 


When “one” struck the clock—and instead of the bird 
Who used to sing cuckoo whene’er the clock stirr’d, 

Out burst a grim raven, and utter’d “caw! caw!” 

While puss, though she ’woke, durst not put forth a claw. 


Then the jack fell a-going as if one should sup, 

Then the hearth rock’d as though it would swallow one up ; 
With fuel from hell, a strange coal-skuttle came, 

And a self-hatdled poker made fearful the flame. 


A cinder shot froin it, of size to amaze, 

(With a bounce such as Betty ne’er heard in her days,) 
Thrice, serpent-like, hiss’d, as its heat fled away, 
And lo! something dark in a vast coffin lay. 


“Come, Betty!” quoth croaking the nondescript thing, 
“Come bless the fond arms of your true Cinder-King ! 
Three more kings, my brothers, are waiting to greet ye, 
Who (don’t take it ill!) must at four o'clock eat ye. 


“My darling! it must be, do make up your mind; 
We element brothers, united and kind, 

Have afeast and a wedding each night of our lives, 
So constantly sup on each other’s new wives!” 


In vain squall’d the cook maid, and prayed not to wed ; 
Cinder craunched in her mouth, cinder rained on her head, 
She sank in the coffin with cinders strewn o’er, 

Nor coffin nor Betty saw man any more. 


THE HEIRESS WITH THE PRETTY FOOT. 


** By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying man ?” said 
Charles Russell to his bachelor friend, Frederick Som- 
erville, as they discussed a cool bottle together at the 
Star and Garter, at Richmond. 

‘* My dear Charles, with a patrimony of one hundred 
a year, and an allowance from my aunt of a second, 
for gloves and shoe-strings, how can I entertain such 
an idea? But why do you ask?’ 

‘Because I have just heard a strange whim which 
my cousin Ellen has taken into her head; and, ’pon 
my soul, if she perseveres in it, I should like some 
good fellow like yourself, who will take care of her and 


| was not long before the generous operation of the wine 
| and our friend Fred’s inquiries, prevented Russell from 
| burthening himself any longer with the secret. 
| And the secret was this: Ellen Cameron, a high- 
| spirited and self-willed girl of two-and-twenty years of 
| age, and an unincumbered income of as many hun- 
| dreds, having been disgusted at the treatment which a 
fair relative had received from one whom, after an at- 
| tachment of some years, she had made her husband, 
| vowed that, if ever she married, it should be to a man 
|to whom she should be introduced, for the first time, 
| at the altar where she was to become his bride. 

It was a strange idea, doubtless; but young girls, 
| who are mistresses both of themselves and their for- 
| tunes, are apt to have strange notions, Ellen was 
lone of these. With a good heart, an excellent under- 
| standing, and a cultivated taste, she had just so much 
| of oddity in her disposition as prompted her to make, 
and enable her to persevere in this extraordinary de- 
termination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to possess 
charms for the somewhat romantic mind of Somer- 
ville, who, having inquired as narrowly into the state 
of the case as Russell’s relationship to the lady would 
admit, expressed himself willing, could she be prevail- 
ed on to accept him, to undergo the ceremonies of in- 
troduction and marriage at the same moment. 

‘But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know any- 
thing objectionable in her temper or disposition ?” 

** Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No woman isper- 
fect; and Ellen has her failings; but, despite certain 
eccentricities and peculiarities, I do believe you would 
live very happily together,” 

‘But, my dear Russell, [ always vowed I never 
would marry even an angel, if she exhibited a supera- 
bundance of foot and ancle. Tell me, has my fair in- 
cognita a pretty foot?” 

‘On my word she has—there is not the fellow to it, I 
can assure you. Bu! I'tell you what, although it is 
almost unfair to Ellen, yeta will let you into a secret: 
| she will be at the opera to-morrow night—you may get 
i. peep at her there.” : 

Full particulars of what box she was to occupy, to- 
geyher with other means of identifying her, were asked 
and given. 

The following night saw Fred at the opera, before 
Spagnoletti’s magic tap had given the signal for the 
commencement of the overture. His eyes were in- 
stantly turned upon the box that was destined to con- 
tain the object of his search; but that, of course, was 
empty. During the whole of the first act of the opera, 
his attention was rivetted to that spot, but not a soul 
broke in upon its solitude. 

During the divertissement, which followed, and ex- 
| hibited attractions so powerful as to seduce the eyesof 
our hero from the object on which they had so long 
been fixed, the box was filled; and when Fred turned 
his eyes again in that direction, he felt convinced that 
the most prominent personage which it contained was 
the eccentric Ellen! 

His glass was now directed for some momentous 
minutes to the box; and when he removed it to retum 
the salutation of his friend Russell, who now approach- 
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ed him, he was muttering to himself, ‘‘ By heavens! 
she is certainly a fine girl!’ Nor did he exhibit any 
selfishness with regard to this: he never attempted to 
keep it to himself, but instantly confessed as much to 
Russell. 

“ She is certainly a very fine girl. Can’t you intro- 
duce me to your cousin, my dear friend ?”’ said he. 

‘Then the two thousand a-year have no charms for 
you, Fred,” was the reply. 

“Faith! but they have though, and so has your 
cousin; therefore, the sooner you say a good word for 
me the better.” 

Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to his cou- 
sin’s, introduced the subject of his friend’s admiration 
of her that evening, we cannot take upon ourselves to 
assert; but certain it is, that Ellen’s opera glass was, 
for the remainder of the night, much more frequently 
directed to the part of the pit which was occupied by 
her aspirant, than to any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at some pe- 
riod, and, after sundry blushings and hesitations, Rus- 
sell’s wooing, in his friend’s name, sped favorably ; 
and six weeks after the eventful dinner at Richmond, 
saw a traveling chariot, with four of Newman’s quick- 
est, draw up at St. George’s, Hanover square, and de- 
posit at the snug and sly vestry-door, the bridegroom 
expectant of Ellen Cameron and her twenty-two hun- 
dreds per annum. 

Here he was met by his friend Russell, whose obvi- 
ous confusion and anxiety could not escape the notice 
of Fred Somerville. He was about to inquire into the 
cause which produced this effect, when he was pre- 
vented by the arrival of the bride. 


He would have flown to assist her from her carriage; 
but Russell seized him, and, motioning him to with- 
draw, succeeded in leading him into the body of the 
church—not, however, before he had discovered that 
his intended had a very pretty foot, which was certain- 
ly without its fellow—for he saw she had but one! 

He was at first bitterly enraged at the deception 
which had been practiced upon him; but Russell soon 
calmed his irritation by a very satisfactory explanation 
of his conduct. 

Well assured of Fred’s worth, and his cousin’s amia- 
bility, he had felt convinced in his own mind that their 
union would prove a happy one; but the circumstance 
of Ellen having unfortunately been deprived of one of 
her legs, he feared, would prejudice Fred against her. 
His anxiety for the happiness of both parties had 
tempted him, therefore, to conceal this fact—for, know- 


ing as he did, Fred’s devotion to a pretty foot, he fear- | 


ed lest this enthusiastic admiration of the extreme of 
feminine beauty should lose him an amiable and weal- 
thy woman, had he been told at once, that, although 
she had a singularly pretty foot, she had but one! 

That this explanation was satisfactory, we have al- 
teady asserted; and it was made evident by the fact 
of the worthy clergyman. being called upon imme- 
diately to perform the matrimonial service; to say no- 
thing of the worthy clerk receiving triple fees upon the 
occasion, 


The marriage created a good deal of attention at the | 


perty, I hear—old, of course—” said a young guards- 
man at Brooks’s. 

‘‘ Not exactly old,’’ was the answer, froma quondam 
rival of Fred’s, “‘ not exactly old, but with one foot in 
the grave,” 
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THE BURIAL. 
BY H H. CLEMENTS, 
On, lay her where the sunbeams rest 
Forever on the emerald sod 
To make the spot alone most bless‘d 
Of all, beneath the smile of God ; 
For death, though desolate, is kind 
To those who have no other friend ; 
And few whv would not ail unbind 
Lite’s brittle chord, for such an end. 


Lay her where heaven unceasing weeps 
Its tears of dew above the girl— 
While the o’erwearied Pleiad keeps 
A watch at morning's gates of pearl. 
The flower of life had scarcely blown— 
Its bud of promise only given— 
E’er warm within its nest has flown 
The dove to fold her wings in heaven. 


Oh, lay her ’mid the distant hills 
With nothing but the flowers and her, 
That the low music of the rills 
May hymn the sleeping worshipper : 
And moonlight fancy's brimming urn, 
Bright with her image, there shall throw 
A storied mystery, to turn 
Our thoughts to her who sleeps below. 


Oe eee 


THE BELL OF ST. REGIS. 


Fartuer Nicuotas having assembled a considerable 
number of the Indians whom he had converted, settled, 
them in the village which is now called St. Regis, on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. The situation is one 
of the most beatitiful on that noble river, and the vil- 
lage at this day the most picturesque in the country. 
The houses, high roofed and of a French appearance, 
are scattered round the semicircle of a little bay, and 
on a projecting headland stands the church, with its 
steeple glittering with a vivacity inconceivable by those 
who have not seen the brilliancy of the tin roofs of 
Canada contrasted in the sunshine with the dark 
woods, 

This little church is celebrated for the legend of its 
bell. 

When it was erected, and the steeple completed, 
Father Nicholas took occasion, in one of his sermons, 
to inform his simple flock that a bell was as necessary 
to a steeple as a priest is toa church, and exhorted 
them, therefore, to collect as many furs as would en- 
able him to procure one from France. The Indians 
were not sloths in the performance of this pious duty. 
Two bales were speedily collected and shipped for 
Havre de Grace, and in due time the worthy ecclesias- 
tic was informed that the bell was purchased and put 





on board the Grand Monarque, bound for Quebec. 
It happened that this took place during one of those 
wars which the French and English are naturally in 


time, and many ill-natured jokes were cut upon the | the habit of waging against one another, and the 
parties; but they heeded them not, and have been re- | Grand Monarque, in consequence, never reached her 
warded for it by a succession of many happy years. | destination. She was taken by a New-England pri- 


ne of these malicious witticisms only will we record. 
So, Fred Somerville has married a woman of pro- 
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vateer and carried into Salem, where the ship and car- 


go were condemned asa prize, and sold for the captors. 
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The bell was bought for the town of Deerfield, on the 
Connecticut river, where a church had been recently 
built, to which that great preacher, the Rev. John 
Williams, was appointed. With much labor, it was 
carried to the village, and duly elevated in the belfry. 

When Father Nicholas heard of this misfortune, he 
called his flock together and told them of the purga- 
torial condition of the bell in the hands of the heretics, 
and what a laudable enterprize it would be to redeem 
it. 

This preaching was, within its sphere, as inspiring 
as that of the hermit Peter. The Indians lamented to 
one another the deplorable unbaptized state of the bell. 
Of the bell itself they had no very clear idea; but they 
knew that Father Nicholas said mags and preached in 
the church, and they understood the bell was to per- 
form some analogous service in the steeple. Their 
wonted activity in the chase was at an end; they sat 
in groups on the margin of the river, communing on 
the calamity which had befallen the bell; and some of 
them roamed alone, ruminating on the means of rescu- 
ing it. The squaws, who had been informed that its 
voice would be heard farther than the roaring of the 
rapids, and that it was more musical than the call of 
the whip-poor-will in the cvening, moved about in 
silence and dejection. All were melancholy, and finely 
touched with a holy enthusiasm; many fasted, and 
some voluntarily subjected themselves to severe pen- 
ances, to procure relief for the captive, or mitigation 
of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliverance drew near. 

The Marquis de Vaudrieul, the governor of Canada, 
resolved to send an expedition against the British col- 
onies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire; the 
command was given to Major Hertel de Rouville; and 
. one of the priests belonging to the Jesuit’s College at 
Quebec informed father Nicholas, by a pious voyageur, 
of the proposed incursion. The Indians were imme- 
diately assembled in the church; the voyageur was 
elevated in the midst of the congregation, and Father 
Nicholas, in a solemn speech, pointed him out to their 
veneration as a messenger of glad tidings. He then 
told them of the warlike preparations at Quebec, and 
urged them to join the expedition. At the conclusion, 
the whole audience arose, giving the war-whoop; then 
simultaneously retiring to their houses, they began to 
paint themselves with their most terrible colors for 
battle, and, as if animated by one will at their council 
fire, they resolved to join the expedition. 

It was in the depth of winter when they set out to 
unite themselves with De Rouville’s party at the fort 
of Chambly. Father Nicholas, with a tall staff and a 
cross on the top of it, headed them; and, as they 
marched off, their wives and children, in imitation of 
the hymns which animated the departure of the first 
crusaders under the command of Godfrey de Boulogne, 
chanted a sacred song which the holy father had es- 
pecially taught them for the occasion. 

They arrived at Chambly, after a journey of incredi- 
ble fatigue, as the French soldiers were mounting their 
sleighs to proceed to Lake Champlain. The Indians 
followed in the track of the sleighs, with the perseve- 
rance peculiar to their character. Father Nicholas, 
to be the more able to do his duty when it might be 
required, rode in a sleigh with De Rouville. 

In this order and array, the Indians, far behind, fol- 
lowed in silence, until the whole party had rendez- 
voused on the borders of Lake Champlain, which, 





being frozen, and the snow but thinly upon it, was 
chosen for their route. Warmed in their imaginations 
with the unhappy captivity of the bell, the Indians 
plodded solemnly their weary way; no symptom of 
regret, of fatigue, or of apprehension, relaxed their 
steady countenances; they saw with equal indiffer- 
ence the black and white interminable forest on the 
shore, on the one hand, and the dread and dreary de- 
sert of the snowy ice, on the other. 

The French soldiers began to suffer extremely from 
the toil of wading through the snow, and beheld with 
admiration and envy the facility with which the In- 
dians, in their snow shoes, moved over the surface.. 
No contrast could be greater than the patience of Fa- 
ther Nicholas’s proselytes and the irritability of the 
Frenchmen. 

When they reached the spot on which the lively and 
pretty town of Burlington now stands, a general halt 
was ordered, that the necessary arrangements might 
be made to penetrate the forest toward the settled parts 
of Massachusetts. In starting from this point, Father 
Nicholas was left to bring up his division, and De Rou- 
villeled his own with a compass in his hand, taking the 
direction of Deerfield. Nothing that had been yet suf- 
fered was equal to the hardships endured in this march. + 
Day after day the Frenchmen went forward with inde- 
fatigable bravery—a heroic contrast to the panics of 
their countrymen in the Russian snow-storms of latter 
times. But they were loquacious; and the roughness 
of their course and the entangling molestation which 
they encountered from the underwood, provoked their 
maledictions and excited their gesticulations. The 
conduct of the Indians was far different: animated 
with holy zeal, their constitutional taciturnity had 
something dignified—even sublime, in its sternness. 
No murmur escaped them; their knowledge of travel- 
ing the woods instructed them to avoid many of the 
annoyances which called forth the pestes and sacres of 
their not less brave but more vociferous companions. 

Long before the party had reached their destination, 
Father Nicholas was sick of his crusade; the labor of 
threading the forest had lacerated his feet, and the 
recoiling boughs had, from time to time, by his own 
inadvertency in following too closely behind his com- 
panics, sorely blained, even to excoriation, his cheeks- 
Still he felt that he was engaged ina sanctified ad- 
venture; he recalled to mind the martyrdoms of the * 
saints and the persecutions of the fathers, and the glory 
that would redound to himself in all after ages, from 
the redemption of the bell. 

On the evening of the 29th of February, 1794, the 
expedition arrived within two miles of Deerfield, with- 
out having been discovered. De Rouville ordered his 
men to halt, rest, and refresh themselves until mid- 
night, at which hour he gave orders that the villege 
should be attacked. 

The surface of the snow was frozen, and crackled 
beneath the tread. With great sagacity, to deceive 
the English garrison, De Rouville directed, that in 
advancing to the assault, his men should frequently 
pause, and then rush for a short time rapidly forward. 
By this ingenious precaution, the sentinels in the town 
were led to imagine that the sound came from the ir- 
regular rustle of the wind through the laden branches 
of the snowy forest, but an alarm was at last given, 
and a terrible conflict took place in the streets, The 
French fought with their accustomed spirit, and the 
Indians with their characteristic fortitude. The gar- 
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tison was dispersed, the town was taken, and the 
buildings set on fire. 

At daybreak all the Indians, although greatly ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of the night, waited in a body, 
and requested the holy father to conduct them to the 
bell, that they might perform their homages and tes- 
tify their veneration for it. Father Nicholas was not 
a little disconcerted at this solemn request, and De 
Rouville, with many of the Frenchmen, who were 
witnesses, laughed at it most unrighteously. But the 
father was not entirely discomfited. As the Indians 
had never heard a bell before, he obtained one of the 
soldiers from De Rouville, and despatched him to ring 
it. The sound, in the silence of the frosty dawn and 
the still woods, rose loud and deep; it was, to the 
simple ears of the Indians, as the voice of an oracle; 
they trembled, and were filled with wonder and awe. 

The bell was then taken from the belfry, and fasten- 
ed to a beam with a croas bar at each end, to enable it 
to be carried by four men. In this way the Indians 
proceeded with it homeward, exulting in the deliver- 
ance of the “miraculous organ.” But it was soon 
found too heavy for the uneven track they had to re- 
trace, and, in consequence, when they reached their 

,Starting point, on the shore of Lake Champlain, they 

buried it, with many benedictions from Father Nic- 
holas, until they could come with proper means to 
carry it away. 

As soon as the ice was broken up, Father Nicholas 
assembled them again in the church, and, having pro- 
cured a yoke of oxen, theygproceeded to bring in the 
bell. In the mean time all the squaws and papooses 
had been informed of its marvelous powers and capa- 
cities, and the arrival of it was looked to as one of the 
greatest events “in the womb of time.’”’ Nor didit 
prove far short of their anticipations. One evening, 
while they were talking and communing together, a 
mighty sound was heard approaching in the woods; 
it rose louder and louder; they listened, they won- 
dered, and began to shout and cry, “It is the bell.” 

It was so. Presently the oxen, surrounded by the 
Indians, were seen advancing from the woods; the 
beam was laid across their shoulders, and, as the bell 
swung between them, it sounded wide and far. On 
the top of the beam a rude seat was erected, on which 
sat Father Nicholas, the most triumphant of mortal 
men, adorned with a wreath round his temples; the 
oxen, too, were ornamented with garland of flowers. In 
this triumphal array, in the calm of a beautiful even- 
ing, when the leaves were still and green, and while 
the roar of Le longue Saulte rapid, softened by dis- 
tance, rose like the hum of a pagan multitude rejoic- 
ing the restoration of an idol, they approached the vil- 
lage. 

The bell, in due season, was elevated to its place in 
the steeple, and, at the wonted hours of matins and 
vespers, it still cheers with its clear and swelling voice 
the solemn woods and the majestic St. Lawrence. 





THE ARTIST’S GRAVE. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Ir lies amid the solemn hills— 

Far from the homes of men away— 
Where minstrel winds and Jute-like rills, 

Breathe o’er the dead a burial lay. 
No mortal eye hath seen the spot— 

In winter’s wraith or summer’s bloom— 
Where sleeps, forgetting and forgot, 





The tenant of that lonely tomb ; 
O’er which, as if they too could grieve, 
A shroud the leaves of autumn weave. 


And there, when evening in the sky 
Hath her cloud-altars tipped with fire, 
The lone bird, slowly wandering by, 
Shall sadly wake its woodland lyre ; 
And there the spirit-stars shall beam 
With softer light and gentler grace 
Than e’er they yet were known to gleam 
On earth’s most royal burial place; 
And not a foot shall dare intrude, 
Save angel’s, in the solitude, 


For he was Nature’s cherish’d child, 
Loving, how well! and Joved by her; 
Ah! shall she not, in forest wild, 
Protect her sleeping worshipper ? 
And as the silent years are seen 
To press the misty shore of Time, 
Shall she not still nnwearied lean 
Above his sepulchre sublime ? 
Then recks the silumberer that his name 
May never gild the roll of fame ? 


Tis uttered when the tempests start 

From prison-skies, in many a tone ; 
And shrined within the idol’s heart 

Whose mighty throbbings mark’d his own, 
The great sea speaks it, and the arch 

Of Heaven, when through its cloudy bars 
To seraph-music, proudly march 

The giand old army of the stars. 
Ha! recks the tenant of this spot 
That he by man may sleep forgot? 


Sleep on, beneath thy robe of flowers, 
Oh, holiest one that walked the earth 
Since man in Eden’s rosy bowers 
Lost his pure diadem of worth. 
Well did’st thou wander from the throng, 
Through solemn wood, to catch the tone 
Of wind and river at their song ; 
While with the stars of God alone, 
That ever in the awful wild, 
On thy mysterious wanderings smiled. 


Sleep on! the tones which thou hast caught 
From minstrel wind and lute-like rill, 

Have not been lost ; but, glory-fraught, 
They mingle with thy visions still: 

The colors which thou watch’st where’er 
They gleamed, on Nature’s canvas set, 

Like sweet, lone memories, in that sphere 
Above, are with thee lingering yet— 

Earth’s pilgrims—teaching in the sky, 

“THe BEAUTIFUL can never die!” 





eee 


THE STORY OF A HUNTER, 


Asour thirty-five years ago I moved into this 
couutry, which was then nearly a wilderness: no set- 
tlements having been made, excepting in a few places 
on the borders of the lake. I arrived in the spring of 
the year; and commenced a clearing on the farm I now 
occupy. By fall 1 had built a good log house, and 
temporary stables for my cattle—had put in the ground 
ten acres of wheat, and looked forward to the ensuing 
year for the reward of my labors. My wife and child, 
for I was married, was all my family: neighbors— 
none nearer than five or six miles, so that visiting or 
amusements were entirely out of the question, You 
may, therefore, suppose that on the approach of a long 
northern winter, 1 had ample time to gratify my love 
for hunting, for which I had always a great fondness. 
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Winter had set in early, and all my cares were confin- | tained little or no injury from so great a fall; nor were 


ed to keeping a sufficient stock of wood on hand for fu- | my clothes but little deranged in my descent, owing 


} 


| 


el, which you may imagine was not difficult, when the 
trees stood at my dvor—and taking care of the few 
cattle of which I was then owner. It was one day, I 
think in the fore partof December, when having finish- 
ed my morning’s work, I took down my gun, and told 
my wife that I would, on my return, please her with 


probably, to the smoothness of the surface, produced 
by the long and frequent passing of the animals, to and 
from their den—for a den I found it to be. 
covering from my fright, I had time to examine the 
interior. All was dark, and putting out my hands to 
feel the way, they came in contact with the cold nose 


After re- 


the sight of a fat deer. Deer are now very plentiful in | and then the fur of some beast; which I immediately 


this part of the country; but then they were so much 
more so, that there was little merit or difficulty in | 
achieving what I had promised. I took my departure | 
about a northwest course from my cabin, which led 
me direct into the forest. The snow was about a foot | 
deep, and the wind blowing hard from the north, it 

drifted much in the openings; yet this I thought was 

in my favor, as the noise made among the trees by the 

wind, prevented the game from hearing my approach 

in still hunting. But I was mistaken in my calcula- 

tions; for I had traveled five or six miles from home, 

and had not got a shot at a single deer, though I had 

seen numbers of them: but they were always on the 

run, and at too great a distance, and all the trees which | 
I saw showed that they had scarcely walked during the | 
day. 

I was then a young hunter, but I have since learned 
that this animal is always on the move, and generally 
runs throughout winter days, probably, from the ap- 
prehension of danger from wolves, which follow its 
scent through the snow. At length I arrived ata large 
cedar swamp, on the edge of which I was struck by | 
the singular appearance of a large stub, twenty-five or 
thirty feet high, with its bark off. From its scratched 
surface I had no doubt it was climbed by raccoons or 
martins, which probably had also a den in it from its 
appearance, I judged it was hollow. The stub at its 
base might have been seven or eight feet through, but 
eight or ten feet higher up its size was much dimin- 
ished, so that I could grasp sufficiently to ascend it, | 
and ascertain what was within. My gun and great | 
coat were deposited in a secure place, and being an ex- 
pert climber, I soon gained the top. As I anticipated the 
stub was hollow, the aperture being about two and a 
half feet in diameter. The day, you will observe, was 
dark and cloudy, and looking down the hollow, I fan- 
cied I could see the bottom at no great distance; but 
having nothing to put in to ascertain its depth, I con- 
cluded that I would try to touch the bottom with my 
feet. I therefore placed myself in the hole, and lower- 
ed myself gradually, expecting every moment that my 
feet would come in contact with some animal, or the 
foot of the hollow ; but feeling nothing, I unthinking- 
ly continued letting myself down, until my head and 
hands, and my whole person, were completely within 
the centre of the stub. At this moment a sudden and 
strange fear came over me; [ know not from what 
cause, forl am not naturally timid. It seemed to ef. 
fect me with a sense of suffocation, such as is expe- 
rienced in dreams under the effects of night-mare, 
Rendered desperate by my feelings, I made a violent 
attempt to extricate myself when the edges of the 
wood to which I was holding, treacherously gave way, 
and precipitated me to the bottom of the hole, which 
I found extended to a level with the ground. Icannot 
wholly account for it, but probably from the erect po- 
sition in which my body was necessarily kept in so 
narrow a tube, and my landing on my feet on a bed of 
moss, dried leaves, and other soft substances, I sus- 








knew was a half grown cub, or young bear. 
Continuing to examine, I ascertained there were 
three or four of those animals, which, aroused by the 
noise made in my descent, came around and smelt of 
me, utering a moaning noise, taking me at first, no 
doubt, for their dam; but after a little examination, 
snuffing and snorting as if alarmed, they quietly betook 
themselves to their couch on the moss, and left me to 
my own gloomy reflections. I knew they were too 
young to do me any injury, but with that knowledge 
came the dreadful certainty that the mother, whose 
premises I had so heedlessly entered, was quite a dif- 
ferent personage, and that my life would date buta 
short period after she arrived, as arrive she certainly 
would before many hours could pass over my head. 
The interior of the den grew more visible after my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, and aided bya 
little light from the top, I discovered that the den was 
circular, and on the ground was five or six feet in di- 
ameter, its circumference diminishing, at the height 
of seven or eight feet, to a diameter of less than three 
feet, owing to the singular formatioa of the trunk, asI 
have before remarked. All my attempts to reach the 
narrow part of the hollow, in the hopes of working my 
way out as achimney sweep might have done, were 
fruitless. My escape in this way, therefore, was im- 
possible. To cut through the trunk a hole, sufficient 


| to let out my body, with a small pocket knife, the only 


one I had, would have been the work of many weeks, 
and even months, as from the examination which I 
had made of both the exterior and interior, I know that 
it could not be less than a foot thick. The knife was 
the only weapon which I possessed, and a hug of my 
tremendous adversary would deprive me of the power 
to use even so contemptible an implement; and evem 
if I succeeded in killing the bear—which was not tobe- 
expected—my case was equally hopeless, for I should: 
only exchange a sudden death for one, if possible, even 
more horrid, a lingering one of famine, and thirst—for 
my tracks in the snow I knew were long since cover- 
ed by the drift, and there was no possibility of my 
friends finding me, by searching in a wilderness of 
many milesincircuit. My situation was indeed hope- 

less and desperate. As the shades of evening were 

now fast approaching, I thought of my cheerful home; 

my wife seated by the fire with our child in her arms, 

or preparing our evening meal, looking out anxiously 

from time to time, expecting my return. These, and 

many more such thoughts, rushed through my mind, 

all teeming with horror. 

Atone time I had nearly determined to wreak my feel- 
ings upon the cubs by destroying them, but the wan- 
ton and useless cruelty of the act, as they could be of 
no service to me, then prevented me. Yes, I would 
be merciful. Oh! you know not how merciful one is 
when he feels that he himself would willingly be an 
object of mercy from others. Two hours had probably 


elapsed, and to me two of the longest that I ever ex- 
perienced, when suddenly the little light which had. 
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illuminated me from above was gone; I looked up and 
could no longer see the sky. My ears, which at the 
time were peculiarly sensitive, were assailed with a 
low growling noise, such as a bear makes on descover- 
ing an enemy, and preparing for anattack. I thought 
that my fate was at hand, as this was the mother de- 
scending to her cubs, having by her acute organs of 
smell, discovered that her den had been entered by 
some enemy. From the time I had ascertained my 
true situation, I had opened my knife and held it ready 
in hand for the encounter, come when it would. I 
now, therefore, braced myself for a death grapple with 
my terrible antagonist, feverishly awaiting her descent. 
Bears always descend in the same manner as they 
ascend trees; that is, the head is always upward, con- 
sequently, her most assailable part was opposed to me. 
A thought quick as lightning rushed through my mind, 
that escape was possible, and that the bear might be 
the means. Just as she reached that part where the 
hollow widened, and where by a jump I could reach 
her, I made a desperate spring, and with both hands 
firmly caught hold of the fur which covered her ex- 
tremeties, giving at the same time a scream, which in 
this close den sounded a thousand times louder than 
any human voice in the open air. The bear, and she 
was a powerful one—taken by surprize, and unable to 
get at me, frightened, too, at the hideous and appalling 
noise which I made, scrambled for life up the hollow. 
But my weight, I found, was an impediment to her; 
for about half way up, I perceived that she began to 
lag, and notwithstanding I continued to scream, at 
length came to a dead stand, apparently not having 
strength enough to proceed; knowing that my life de- 
pended on her going on, I instantly let go with the 
hand in which I had my knife, driving it to the haft into 
her flesh, and redoubling the noise which I had already 
made. Her pain and fears gave her a new strength, 
and by another effurt she brought me once more to the 
light of day, at the top of the stub; nor did she stop 
there to receive my thanks for the benefit which she 
had conferred on me, but hastily descended to the 
ground, and, made her way with all speed to the 
swamp. I sat for some time on the stub out of breath, 
and hardly crediting the reality of my escape. After 
giving thanks to that Providence which had so won- 
derfully preserved me. I descended to the ground, 
found my coat and gun whereI had left them, and 
reached home after a fatiguing walk through the 
woods, about nine o’clock in the evening. 
THE INGENIOUS TROUBADOUR. 

Amaud Daniel when visiting the Court of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, in England, encountered there a jou- 
gleur, who defied him to a rival of skill, and boasted of 
being able to make more difficult rhymes than Arnaud, 
a proficiency on which he chiefly prided himself. He 
accepted the challenge, and the two poets separated 
and retired to their respective chambers, to prepare for 
the contest. The muse of Arnaud was not propiti 
ous, and he vainly endeavored to string two rhymes 
together. His rival on theother hand, quickly caught 
the inspiration. The king had allowed them ten days 
as the term of preparation, five for composition, and 
the remainder for learning it by heart to sing before the 
court. On the third day the jougleur declared that he 
had finished his poem, and was ready to receit it, but 
Armaud replied that he had not thought of his.’ It was 
the jougleur’s custom to repeat his verses out aloud 





every day, in order to learn them better, and Arnaud, 
who in vain, endeavoring to devise some means 
to save himself from the mockery of the court at being 
out-done in this contest, happened to hear the jougleur 
singing. He went to the door and listened, and suc- 
ceeded in retaining the words of the air. 

On the day appointed they both appeared before the 
king. Arnaud desired to be allowed to sing first, and 
immediately gave the song which the jougleur had 
composed, The latter stupified with astonishment, 
could only exclaim, “itis my song,—it is my song.” 
‘Impossible!’ cried the king, but the jougleur per- 
sisting requested Richard to interrogate Arnaud, who 
would not dare he said to deny it. Daniel confessed 
the fact, and related the manner in which the affair 
had been conducted, which amused Richard far more 
than the song itself. The stakes of the wager were 
restored to each, and the king loaded them with pre- 
sents.” 








THE OX AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 
THE ox was ploughing,—when behind him said 
A pert grasshopper, chirping from the ground, 
“Dear! what a crooked furrow you have made!” 
‘Madam !” he answered, gravely turning round, 


** Could you have known I drew that furrow wrong, 
If all the other ones had not been right ? 

Then, for the future hold your idle tongue, 
Nor view my work with thy contracted sight. 


“1 serve my master faithfully and well, 
And he forgives me if I sometimes err.” 

Thus the small critic’s futile censure fell, 
And thus the ox replied and silenced her. 


Perhaps this fable those “‘ savans” corrects, 
Who in great works discover slight defects. 





THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 
OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

WE wish our agents, our subscribers, and the pub- 
lic at large to understand that we have some extra at- 
tractions preparing for our next volume which we are 
convinced will take them by surprize. We shall never 
be backward in availing ourselves of all the assistance 
our friends may tender us in the manner of patronage, 
and our exertions shall be proportionate to the increase 
thereof. The new volume will commence on the 22d 
of March, with renewed and redoubled energy on our 
part, and we shall expect each of our subscribers to 
procure for us an additional name, which they can 
easily do; and our agents to double, if not treble, 
their orders, for we are confident they will need them. 
Our old stock of odd back numbers having been sent 
forth liberally to the public of late, we hope by this 
time they have become acquainted with the merits of 
the work, and will rally around us like good friends, 
determined to bear us onward to the gual of magagine 
perfectability. ime 

Mr. Loncrettow.— We have received a letter from 
Professor Felton of Cambridge, in reference to the 
charge of plagiarism, which, on the authority of the 
Western Literary Messenger, was made against Mr. 
Longfellow in the Rover of the 8thinstant. The letter 
attempts to justify the “Professor,” and is accom- 
panied by a German poem, which it states is from a 
collection by Golimich, entitled “‘ Deutscher Sanger- 
saal.” The letter was received too late for the present 
number, and therefore we must defer the justification 
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until next week, and then, if “ spermacetti” is good | 


for ‘‘an inward wound,” he shall have the advantage 
of our skill. et 


N. P. Wituis ann Mr. Raymonn.—We were much 
surprized when we saw the ungentlemanly attack on 
Mr. Willis in the columns of the Courier, and for the 
life in us we could not prevent our lip getting into a 
very decided curl of contempt and indignation, though 
we bit it with anger; but we felt sorrowful when we 
saw how a man, with a position in the world, and pos- 
sessing a delicate sense of honer, was compelled to 
publish private correspondence to refute a mean and 
pitiful calumniation. 

** Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
And not excite our special wonder !” 

We think Mr. Raymond is a loser in this game— 
public opinion, as far as we can learn, has fallen very 
heavily upon him. He can scarcely be forgiven for one 
or two decidedly malicious inferences—angels might 
forgive him, but human nature is too weak. Among 
other charges preferred against him was that of betray- 
ing the confidence of those who entertained him in 
private circles. Willis, though he has fully refuted 
this charge, did not avail himself of the strong evidence 
in his favor contained in the fact that William Howitt, 
in giving a picture of private life amoug the nobility, 
in his highly popular work of ‘‘ Rural Life of Eng- 
land,” copied, with high commendation for its truth 
and good taste, Mr. Willis’s description of a visit of 
several days at Gordon Castle, one of the most prince- 
ly seats of the nobility in Great Britain. 

If Mr. Willis is a bad man, what great crime, in the 
eyes of God, has that person committed who is doom- 
ed to nurse the beatings of a heart of gall! 

Since writing the above, the following communica- 
tion has been handed us bya friend. It is pretty se- 
vere, but we say Amen! 

“N. P. Witt1s.—To strip humanity of the tegument 
that veils the deformity of our nature, is a dreadful 
task, and one that should be pondered over with the 
most religious compunctions. That men in the heat of 
excited feelings, will utter that, which in calmer mo- 
ments, they bitterly repent is natural; but to see a 
man perpetrate a mean and pitiful slander with cool 
deliberation—a slander too, which in our opinion, has 
before been triumphantly disproved—provokes no better 
sentiments in his favor, than that of pity and con- 
tempt. 

‘We have been led to these remarks from the sa- 
vage onslaught made upon Mr. Willis by Mr Raymond 
of the Courier, and fully concur in the former's state- 
ment that unless he proves (which he cannot) what 
he asserts, to be true, he is infamous for life. Now it 
appears to us that Mr. Raymond has a position, and so 
has Mr. Willis; one is a sub-editor, the other a man of 
acknowledged genius—one a paragraphist, the other, 
one whom the world has not disdained to place among 
the ornaments of our country, But the foaming ca- 
lumny has gone forth and who is benefited? Unless 
it feed the vile maw of a few prurient-minded and 
malignant hearted, how far willit effect the public 
feeling? Will Mr. Hard-cash’s or old Turn-a-penny’s 
bonds he augmented ininterest? In fact, what do the 
public care for, or think of, any choleric quill-driver, 
who is always quarreling? We will answer, just no- 
thing at all, and we as fully believe Mr. Willis incapa- 
ble of what he has been accused of as we believe him 








able to defend himself. We leave all future vitupera- 
tors to their fate. H. H. c.” 

All this may be but small balm to Mr. Willis, com- 
pared to the great vial of foul malice which has been 
poured out upon him—it may be but a small ray of light 
from the heaven of a human heart, but one thing is 
certain, there isno destructive bolt in the beam that 
falls. 


New Booxs.—J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, has in 
press, and will shortly publish, a volume of poems by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith. This, we have reason 
to believe will prove a valuable acquisition to the lite- 
rature of our country, for we consider Mrs. Smith at 
the head of all our female poets. True, we have many 
graceful and elegant writers whose poetry touches the 
affections, but none, like her, who can hold such deep 
communion with the soul—no one beside herself, who 
can embody so much strength with equal beauty and 
grace. How much ‘nature and elegance is there in 
the following lines, from her ‘‘ Sinless Child,” de- 
scriptive of Morning: 

The sun is up, the flowerets raise 
Their folded leaves from rest; 

The birds is singing in the branch 
Hard by its dewey nest. 

The spider’s thread, from twig to twig, 
Is glittering in the light, 

With dew-drops has the web been hung 
Through all the starry night. 

Farmer & Daggers, 30 Ann st., have recently pub- 
lished in a neat form, James’s highly popular novel of 
* Corse de Leon, or the Brigand; and a capital work for 
the ladies, entitled ‘* A Plea for Women” by Mrs. Hu- 
go Reid, with an introduction by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland 
(Mary Clavers.) It is a story in defence of the rights 
of women, and, from what we have read of it, is likely 
to become popular among them. 

Also, from the same publishers, the Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Baron Munchausen. 


Tue Tueatres.—The operatic Drama of the Bohe- 
hemian Girl has been produced at the Bowery in a 
most effective manner, with new scenery, properties, 
and dresses. Mr. Woolfhas been happy in the arrange- 
ment of the music. The production of this piece is 
highly creditable to the management, and character- 
istic of its usual enterprize. 

The Chatham re-opened on Monday evening last to 
a large and fashionable audience. During its close the 
house has been entirely renovated—new stage, en- 
larged—new drop curtains—new decorations—the box- 
es newly dressed, and nothing that could increase its 
comfort and elegance hasbeen neglected. Severalim- 
portant additions have been made to the company, and 
the pieces are produced with care and ability. Surely 
if the manager gets all he deserves, he will have ample 
cause to think the public do not overlook him. 

What we would say of the Olympic, is but an old 
story—if you seek fun, wit, satire, capital acting, pret- 
ty women, and would grow very fat with laughter, go, 
by all means go to the Olympic. 

At the Park equestrianism of the first order, bold 
and effective, and a new piece founded on the exploits 
of Mad Anthony Wayne, the last scene of which con- 
tains a most terrific descent on horse-back, anda thril- 
ling tableau. The audiences are fashionable to a cer- 
tain extent, though not as large as the performances 
deserve. ; 
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